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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 
On Theatrical Emancipation, and the ?ights of Dramatic 


authors, By Thomas James Tiackeray, Esq. London : 
Chapple, 1832. pp. 48. 


ee 


Tuis is a very good exposition of the’ state in which . 


authors and the public are placed, by the present state of 
the law with respect to theatres. The author enters 
pretty largely into the question, states several instances of 
particular grievance, and points out the remedies. He 
contrasts the regulations which prevail in this country 
with those in France and the Netherlands; and eulogises, 
very justly we think, the superior liberality of the latter. 
He gives, in detail, the rules adopted at the French the- 
atres, major and minor, which are curious, and _particu- 
larly deserving of attention, now that the state of theatrical 
property is likely to bring all the bearings of the subject 
into discussion. With regard to authors, the following 
propositions are submitted, as the basis of a petition to 
Parliament. 


‘1st. That no dramatic composition of an author, re- 
presented on any theatre in England, shall be represented 
on any other theatre within the United Kingdom, without 
the formal consent of the author, under penalty of con- 
fiscation to his benefit of the eutire produce of the repre- 
sentation. 

‘2nd. That an obligation be imposed on managers, after 
having approved and accepted a piece, to bring it forward 
in its turn, or within a limited period, or to pay the author 
the sum agreed upon as the price of his labours, &c. 

‘3rd. That the direct heirs of the author shall succeed 
to the property of his dramatic works, and enjoy the rights 
and advantages derived therefrom. 

_ ‘4th. That the share of the profits of the author shall 
in no case be liable to seizure for the debts contracted by 
the proprietors and managers of the theatre.’ 


No. 498. 
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A new Pronouncing French Grammar. By Tassel Furnival, 
Gent. London: Onawhyn, 1832. pp. 72. 

From a cursory perusal of this grammar, we are induced 

to recommend it as one of the best of its kind. We have 

never seen the difficulty of teaching pronunciation, without 

the aid of sound, more ingeniously surmounted. 





Recollections of Mirabeau, and of the two first Legislative 
Assemblies of France. By Etienne Dumont, of Geneva. 
London: E. Bull. 1832. pp. 404. 

(Continued. ] 
We proceed with our notice of this work. M. Dumont 
rates the talents of Mirabeau very highly, and gives him 
credit for great political sagacity. It can as little be 
doubted that he was much of an actor, and frequentiy 
adopted expedients which imply either a total want of 
self respect, or a want of original power of mind. Some- 
thing may no doubt be attributed to neglect in storing his 
mind with materials, for when he *got them, ‘no matter 
how, nobody was more ready in turning them to the best 


advantage. A few passages will illustrate all these positions. 


> 


‘ Mirabeau,”’ says the author ‘ never gave himself the 
trouble of studying a subject sufficiently to be able to dis- 
cuss it, and patiently maintain the opinion he. had ad- 
vanced. He, seized everything with marveltous facility, 
but developed nothing. He wanted the-practice of re- 
futation.” 


The following extract is curious and characteristic. 
Pelin, a lawyer, clever but void of principle, was regularly 
in the pay of Mirabeau, and wrote many of his speeches 
and works, 


‘One of the speeches upon church property, written 
by Pelin, reminds me of a scene which I witnessed by 
chance. The Abbé Maury had refuted this speech very 
successfully. Mirabeau, unable to follow the Abbé through 
his arguments, obtained leave to speak the next day. On 
his return home Pelin was not there. He despatched 
two or three successive messengers in search of him, but 
no Pelin arrived. Towards evening Mirabeau became 
uneasy, and sent again. At length Pelin came. As I 
perceived that Mirabeau was in a state. of great excite- 
ment, and made use of expressions which the presence of 
a third person rendered very humiliating, I withdrew into 
a Closet with a glass-door, which I closed. Bit I could 
not help overhearing every word of the reproaches which 
like a storm now burst upon Pelin’s head. “: Were you 
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at the assembly ?” “No.” “ What, you were not then? 
Is this the way you behave to me? See what an awk- 
ward situation you place me in. Maury spoke for an 
hour...and what reply can you make toa speech you have 
not heard. You would prefer writing one against me. 
I know you well, but I tell you that by to morrow 
morning I must have a complete refutation of Maury’s 
speech. You will find some extracts from it in the 
evening papers.” Pelin made some difficulty, andJ’pro- 
posed} that an adjournment of the question should be 
moved ; but Mirabeau seized him by the throat, pinned 
him against the wall, enjoined him to do what he ordered 
without delay, and to look well to his conduct. Pelin, 
with his mind thus prepared for labour and eloquence, 
withdrew at seven o’clock in the evening, and what ap- 
peared to me almost miraculous was that at seven the 
next morning, I received from Mirabeau, a voluminous 
manuscript, with a note begging me to cast my eye over 
Pelin’s lucubrations of the preceding night, to give a little 
touch if necessary to the beginning and end, and send it 
to him at the assembly at 12. As I read the production 
I was astonished at the flow of ideas, the force of reason- 
ing, the logical arrangement of all its parts, and the sub- 
tlety of the arguments in the refutation of those points in 
which Maury had the advantage. It was a work of mere 
dry reasoning, for Pelin had neither imagination nor 
eloquence, and its style was that of an ordinary advocate 
who discusses but embellishes nothing. Mirabeau less 
struck by this kind of merit, than by that with which 
Pelin was not endued, did not do him justice. I returned 
the manuscript with an assurance that§it might be used 
without fear. I had nearly struck out a few superfluities, 
and was in admiration of the facility and sound logic which 
pervaded the whole. After all this trouble the question 
was adjourned, and the specch only appeared in the 
Courrier de Provence. 
. * 7 . . - 
‘ Mirabeau, when writing to his mistress, would copy 
whole pages from several periodicals of the day. ‘‘ Listen 
my beloved,” he would write, “whilst I pour my whole 
seul in‘o thy bosom ;” and such intimate confidence was 
a literal transcription from the Mercure de France, or a 
new novel, 
e e e * * . 


‘What seems incredible is, that little notes written in 
pencil were often handed to him in the tribune, and he 
had the art of reading them whilst he was speaking, and 
embodying their contents in his speech with the greatest 
facility. Garat used to compare him to one of those 
jugglers who tear a piece of paper into twenty little bits, 
swallow each separately, and at last bring the original 
p ece whole.” 

6 * . * + * 

‘ The characteristic tract of his genius consists in’ his 
political sagacity, in his anticipation of events, and in his 
knowledge of mankind ; all of which he appears to me to 
have displayed, in a more remarkable degree, than any 
other power of his vigorous mind. There were moments 
when he declared he felt himself a prophet; and, in truth, 
he seemed to have inspirations of futurity. His sayings 
were not attended to, because others could not see so far, 
and because his forebodiugs were attributed to disap- 
pointed ambition, 

* + * * * + 

‘No form of vanity, disguised ambition, or tortuous pro- 
ceedings, could escape his penetration; but he could also 
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perceive good qualities, and no man had a higher esteem 
for energetic and virtuous characters. He possessed 
within him an intuitive enthusiasm for that which is great 
and noble, and he suffered it not to be degraded by his 
own vices. It was like a looking-glass, which might be 
tarnished with the breath, but immediately resumed its 
brightness. Though his conduct was often in contradic- 
tion with what it professed, it arose not from hypocris 
but thoughtlessness. He had a purity of reason which 
elevated his soul, and violent passion, which again dragged 
it down and degraded it. In a word, he was a colossus 
in every respect, and there was in him a great deal of good 
and a great deal of evil. No one could know him without 
feeling a strong interest towards him, and he was a man 
born to fill a great sphere with his prodigious activity.’ 
The volume abounds with interesting anecdotes of the 
leading men during the French revolution. Graphic 
sketches of their characters, and sagacious reasoning on 


the poiicy of their conduct, and the events of the time. 





ACTORS. 


None but those who have been admitted behind the 
scenes of a theatre, and that not to take a cursory glance, 
but to study the mental, moral, and material machinery 
there at work, can form any idea of the difficulties with 
which the histrionic professor has to s ruggle. If easy 
reading be hard writing, so is easy acting hard study, and 
often a triumph over difficulties scarcely accredited by 
him who actually achieves it. 

Perhaps of all places in this warring world, a theatre is 
that in which most of its jarring jumbled elements are 
concentrated, and where, from concentration, they act 
with most power. It is a place, where those fare best 
who are (as the Indian said, when asked how his un- 
clothed body bore the cold) ‘ al face,” and who have no 
feeling. It is a place in which you must bear to sce the 
humble kept down, and the proud puffed up; the pre- 
sumptuous pushed forward, and the unpresuming pushed 
back; the poor overlooked, and the rich over-rated ; 
effrontery obtain the mecd of talent, and timidity lose it ; 
a man’s coat received as an apology for his presence, and 
another refused admittance on no better plea. There is 
no profession in which the members are so dependent on 
local contingencies, and upon persons who, out of their 
relative position, are as dust in the balance. There is no 
profession in which it is so essential that the members 
should combine, and look to general, not individual inte- 
rest and effect; yet is there none perhaps in which this 
principle is so continually and fatally neglected. 

Every community, like every granary, has its rats, that 
soil more than they consume, and waste more than they 
devour; but in no community have the mean and the 


malignant, who may be called the rats of soeiety, so much 
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power, so many means to injure and annoy, as in that | point in question, as to an actor or an author, is, what 


of the stage. Lverywhere it is unfortunately easy for the 
vile to inflict pain, create discomfort, and occasion discom- 
fiture ; but in the profession of the drama the facilities 
are innumerable; the means are always ready, they have 
but to bring ‘ the appliances to boot.’ 
the jealousy of rivalry, the dulness of incapacity, the envy 
of superiority, the inertia of indifference, or more cul- 
pable idleness, deny an actor that support which he re- 
quires in every part that is not a mere monologue, 
few in the profession will honestly, let alone zealously, 


How often does 


How 


assist to build another’s fame, even when it cannot inter- 
fere with their own. 
many will lay the trap, and triumph in the fall; and who, 
instead of stooping to raise, will rise upon the fallen. 
What young actor, with a fine person, a good address, the 





While on the other hand, how | 


promise of talent, and the evidence of gentlemanly feel- — 


ing, has: met from his brother actors the welcome of the 
extended hand with the free open palm,—the prompt 
sympathy that such a being should meet? How conti- 
nually has the reverse of this been experienced, till the 
debutante retires disgusted from a struggle so derogatory 
to moral dignity and feeling. 

The public, the actors’ patron, should also be his pro- 
tector; and not merely the rewarder of the meritorious, 


can he or has he done, not echo is he that has or can do 
this? Under the existing state of things, the young out- 
shoots of genius are afraid of putting forth their blossoms, 
(and where is there fruit which blossoms did not precede ?) 
Of such as do venture, how many are prematurely blighted 
by neglect, and the invidious practices of the profession ; 
while sickly weeds or propped-up tendrils (relieved here 
and there by a few-worthy evergreens) are palmed upon 
the patie: ce of the public, which thus consents to be de- 
frauded of a large amouut of pleasure and moral improve- 
ment—(for the drama, properly directed, is a mighty 
moral engine)—and an incalculable capital of blighted or 
unemployed talent falls back into bitter and unmerited 
oblivion. 

The favourite actor has certainly no cause to murmur 
against the public; but it would be more honorary to 
him and his profession, if the national awards were given 
with the sober majesty of a parent proud of a vigorous 
and worthy offspring, instead of the fatuitous extrava- 
gance of a weak monarch, lavish to a pampered minion. 
Neither has the popular favourite cause to complain of 


_ his position among his brethren; perhaps there is no- 


but the refuge of the abused: it is the Imperial Parlia- | 


ment to which alone dramatic genius can bring its bill of | 


grievances, nor must it slight those grievances, because 
some of them appear insignificant, 
ill usage is as hard to describe as to bear,—often that 
most insupportable is least describable, and thus a great 
deal may be and is inflicted with impunity. We contemn 
a wasp; but, small as is its sting, the means of repeating 
the infliction gives it power; and swarms of such insects 
The power that would protect and 
advance any body of people must watch the unfledged as 
well as the feathered. Who can tell to what the embryo 


might kill a lion. 


It has been said that | 


fetus is destined? Yet while Nature is germinating, a | 
moment may spoil or destroy that which, under the | 


maturing influence of time, had perhaps expanded into 
perfection. 


Laws to be beneficial must be of easy and | 


general application, and adapted to the circumstanees of | 


those they are made to protect; but though designed to | 


shield the weak, they are everywhere seized by the strong; — 


he that cannot shape his case according to law, twists ths 
law to accommodate his case. Perhaps nowhere is this 


more strongly instanced than in all those that operate on | 


the professors of the stage. Dramatic genius, literary 
and histrionic, will never flourish till it is properly pro- 
tected, and impartially and properly honoured,—till the 


where power so complete as his. To parody the words 
of a distinguished female writer, in speaking of the world’s 
greatest actor, when once the favourite seizes the ‘ mace 
petrific’ of popular favour, and strikes with it the jarring 
jumbled elements of the theatrical chaos, he establishes 
an immoveable throne on the razed foundation of every 
other in the theatre: from the proprietor to the promp- 
ter’s boy his influence is supreme; would that I could 


+ add that the exercise of his power was always as just and 


generous as it is gigantic; that when he has gained the 
apex, that he remembers those that toil in the task of 
supporting the base of his pillar of popularity, without 
whom he, like all the great, would have a very brief and 
no very brilliant elevation; but few, in the pride of feel- 
ing How they stand, recollect on wart it is they stand. 
Till, however, he be thus privileged to play ‘ fantastic 
tricks,’ how tantalizing, often how torturing, are the 
In this respect, he has an unfortunate 
pre-eminence over every other artist. The pleader, let 
him obtain a brief, and though not exempted from the 
annoyances with which malignity and misfortune clog the 
movements of the self-supported aspirant, nevertheless, 
when once in court, though the judge frown, and his bro- 
ther barristers brow-beat him, he can make himself heard : 
if the surgeon obtain a case, though the hospitals swarm 
with his enemies, and prejudice hangs like a cloud upon 
his practice, he has yet the opportunity of exhibiting his 


trials of an actor! 
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skill, and may thus, like the pleader, secure his triumph ; 
the sculptor, with a block of marble and a chisel,—the 
painter, with a piece of canvas and a pencil,—the writer 
with a publisher and a pen,—may all defeat their foes by 
the indisputable evidence of their powers. It is far other- 
wise with the actor. He has apparently as fair a field as 
any man,—he is furnished with the language of the gods, 
—he has all the advantages of stage effect,—he has in the 
public, perhaps, an impartial, probably an indulgent judge, 
which, if it has the eyes of Argus, has also the hands of 
Briareus; but what does all this avail him? He does not 
depend upon himself. With half these advantages, inde- 
pendent of all aid, but that which he draws from his own 
powers, he would often march direct to victory, and pin- 
nacle himself upon the heights of fame; but instead of 
being permitted to win the honours due to himself, he 
often bears the censure deserved by another, or perhaps 
adroitly escapes it; but with the deep mortification of 
feeling, that, had he been properly supported, he might 
have shot electricity through the house, and commanded 
thunders whicre he passed without a hand. This is ano- 
ther illustration of that truth, which experience every day 
enforces, and that the fable of the swallow and her young 
ones exemplifies, that he is most certain of attaining his 
end, who depends most upon himself. 

But [ have hitherto supposed the actor given, what is 
termed, a chance, that is, a good part; but few are for- 
tunate enough for that. It has been seen that it is very 
well to use, but very ill to need, the aid of others ; hence, 
in everything, but especially in the drama, it is not only 
most honourable, most profitable, but also most pleasur- 
able and easy, comparatively speaking, to play ‘ first 


fiddle.’ 


bodies Hamlet and Macbeth,—it is worthy of its wonder: 


The world may wonder at the power that em- 


but he shows some ability, whose part consists of a few 
miserable sentences, which he is scarce allowed to speak, 
if he makes anything of it. I think to make something of 
next to nothing, or worse than nothing is an achieve- 
ment; and so do they that accomplish it, whatever those 
around or before them may do. In such cases, the artist 
is destroyed by the task, which is too mean to shew the 
skill bestowed upon it. He that patches an old garment, 
deserves reward as well as he that makes a new one, and 
though the work of the first makes less show, it has, as 
far as it goes, cost the most pains. 

It is to the shelved, the oppressed, the unappreciated 
of the drama, metropolitan and provincial, I would that 
the attention of the public could be called,—to those 
whom the deficient sympathy of their professional bre- 


thren, and oversight on the part of the public, thei: 
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powerful but inert patron, leaves to languish out exist- 
ence on the bitter bread that the poor or neglected actor 
is foreed to eat. Every race-course has its tricks; but 
there is no arena on which the victim is struck down and 
trampled with such impudent impunity as on the stage. 


M. L. G. 


ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 
NINETY-SIX LARGE FOLIO PAGES FOR A HALFPENNY!!! 
THE WHALE, or Tea-Tante Companion. 

To be published every Morning and Evening. 
Tue great and increasing appetite for every species of 
knowledge, which has hitherto baffled all the efforts of 
publishers to satisfy, has suggested to the proprietors of 
the Wuaue the idea of the present publication. .They 
are not insensible to the merits of their existing contem- 
poraries, but they cannot be blind to the fact, that the 
wide-opened mouth of the public is still calling out for 
MORE and LARGER; and like the renowned Polyphemus, 
devours its two at atime with an avidity which marks 
the extent of its hunger. The Wate aspires to fill this 
immense void, to stay, at least until something more ample 
can be provided, that inordinate craving which threatens, 
if not speedily attended to, to have worse effects than the 
cholera. It is impossible, within the limits of this Pro- 
spectus, to enter into much detail as to the plan and exe- 
cution of the new paper ; it must suffice to state, that as, 
my 


speaking, 


comparatively the conductors will have a wide 


field for their exertions, they will endeavour so to culti- 
vate it as to provide for their subscribers a rich and 
abundant harvest. 

Arrangements will be made to secure the co-operation 
of the most eminent and voLUMINOUs writers; and as it 
is intended that the paper shall be distinguished by its 
attention to the Fine Arts, eminent Artists will also be 
engaged to furnish portraits the size of life, with which 
to ornament its pages. Occasionally historical pictures 
will be given; but these latter rarely, and only when it 
shall be found expedient to give a double paper. 

In fine, Literature, Art, Science, Voyages, Inventions 
Music—all indeed that usually comes within the plan of 
Newspapers, Magazines, or Books, including the Cyclo- 
pedia, will be embraced by the WuHAr; and the Pro- 
prietors rely upon the tremendous patronage of their 
countrymen in Great Britian and all over the world to 
support them in their H+avy undertaking. One feature 
they must not omit to mention,—the Miscellanies—now 
an important part of every well-conducted Journal— 


whether under the name of Cuat, Tarrie or Prattie 
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7 The Miscellanies of the Wuasxe will consist not of a Should you deem the following observations on some 
r selection, but a collection of all the present penny papers, of the principal ones worthy of a space in your Literary 
t and it is calculated that, by the use of a small type to be | Gem, I shall feel gratified by their insertion; and this 
1 specially cast for the occasion, they may be all conveniently | notice being only of the good, with your encouragement 
swallowed without trespassing on the space allotted for | and approbation I will, at another time, bring the dad 
original matter. | under your notice. 
A few Advertisements will be received; but as on no The Society’s Penny Magazine is the first I notice, as 
account more than 18 pages of the Wuate will ever be | having been started with the praiseworthy object of coun- 
! devoted to that purpose, advertisements intended fora | teracting the ill effects likely to result from the trash 
particular morning or evening must be always brought to | weekly issuing from corrupt presses, and for which it is 
the office a week before the time of publication. The | eminently calculated. All may alike derive instruction 
Waate will be printed on the largest sheet of paper and benefit from its perusal, the prince and the peasant 
of hitherto made in any quantity by Didot’s improved | may derive information from its pages. It is devoted (as 
of machinery ; and the type will rival in smallness the most _ the title of the society implies) to Useful Knowledge, and 
of minute of the publications of Corrall. much valuable matter is condensed within its contracted 
y It will be ready for delivery to the Newsman at3 o’clock | limits; and it may be placed with advantage in the hands 
- in the morning, and 2 o’clock in the afternoon. of children, servants, or mechanics ; it speaks to the reason 
e Price to the trade 11, 6s. 8d per thousand. Anaddi- of every being; and a penny laid out ona Saturday, in 
iT tional allowance to those who take twenty thousand. the purchase of it, will afford a rich meal of intellectual 
Ss Further particulars in the next Prospectus. food. Equally excellent with this magazine, and likely to 
(S sopteresr = prove a formidable rival to it, is Chalmer’s Edinburgh Maga- 
is CHEAP LITERATURE, zine, three halfpence, published also every Saturday, in Lon- 
le don on Tuesday. It is about the size of an evening news- 
» [As we are but partially acquainted with the cheap | paper; its columns are closely printed on excellent paper ; 
1e books which have lately issued from the press, we lay | and its contents are discriminately selected and admirably 
)- before our readers the following letter, as containing the adapted to enlighten and instruct. This publication ad- 
e- opinions of an intelligent correspondent, rather than as mits no advertisements, reviews no books, gives no account 
Ss, those of the Tatler. We deem this remark necessary, of theatricals or passing events, but its columns are filled 
le however, more with reference to the works which De B. | with valuable, original matter, of a superior caste, and 
ti- proposes to notice in a subsequent letter, than to the extracts of excellence from standard works: its only 
ad three which he has here selected, respecting which, as far | drawback is its size, which is most inconvenient, especially 
as our knowledge goes, we concur with him.] for binding. 
on After these two, I must. notice one of an altogether 
it Sir,—A new feature in Literature has recently sprung different description, and, of its kind, superior to and 
its into existence, which may be either of the greatest benefit eclipsing all its competitors, and from whose columns you 
be or prejudice to the community, as it may happen to be | occasionally enrich your pages, I mean the Figaro in 
ch used or abused. I allude, Sir, to the penny publications | London, which, though of the smallest class, is so judici- 
eS with which the town now teems, and of which many are | ously conducted, as to be universally admired. It is not 
it of the first excellence, while others are of the vilest descrip- | intended, like the two preceding, to instruct, but solely to 
tion. The first will enliven and instruct, the latter will | amuse, for which it is well calculated; its pages being 
nS | vitiate the taste and debase the mind. It becomes, | crammed with puns, caricatures, and pasquinades. Some, 
of @& therefore, a matter of import that the public should be | as must be expected, are inferior, but the generality abound 
lo- ‘ directed to the good, and guarded against the bad. with ready wit and keen satire, the evident production of 
ro- Iam an advocate for all that tends to enlighten the | a well-informed brain. 
eir minds of the lower classes, and am, therefore, a zealous J will not encroach further on you at present (though 
to supporter of every measure calculated to convey know- | several others invite my attention) having already ex- 
ure @ ledge in an economical and plain form, and have viewed | ceeded the length I intended, and am, Sir, 
ow @ with much interest the appearance of every recent new Your obedient servant (and reader of the 
— publication, which comes within the comprehension of Tatler under all it changes), 





the penny mania. Vauxhall, . De B. 
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10 THE TATLER,. 
Mr Epitor,—In your number of Thursday last you 
are pleased to animadvert, somewhat severely, on my 
attempt to arrange additional accompaniments to the first 
act of Gluck’s Alceste. Without presuming to say that 
such additions were judiciously written, Iam inclined to 
Indeed, 


the adoption of ancient music to the orchestral accompa- 


think the attempt not altogether sacrilegious. 


niments, as well as to the taste of the present day, has 
frequently induced a “new arrangement of the original 
score. Mozart himself wrote additional wind-instruments 
to the Messiah, and re-arranged those which he found in 
Handel’s score. Potter has done the same with 4cis and 
Galatea; and if lam not misinformed, the late Mr Grea- 
torex wrote additional accompaniments to the greater 
part of Handel’s oratorios. These, Mr Editor, are high 
authorities for such attempts, and as such I cite them, and 
not with the most distant idea of arrogating to myself the 
capability to undertake a similar task; at the same time, 
I must confess myself somewhat surprised, that any person 
should have ventured to pass an opinion on my score, as 
the new parts were never fuirly tried. Some of the per- 
formers p!ayed from the old, and some from the new parts, 
without attending to the references from the one to the 
other; and consequently the solos, in the original parts, 
which were not trritten in the new, but only referred to, 
and which ought to have been played precisely as they 
were written by Gluck, were omitted altogether. Thus the 
want of a proper understanding, as to the arrangement> 
caused the parts to be laid aside as incomplete rather than 
incorrect. 

Trusting I have satisfactorily explained the cause of the 
failure, and thanking you for the reproof, which has en- 
abled me to contradict so much of the report as might 


injure me in the profession, I remain, 


Your most obedient servant, 
Epwin J. Ngison. 


[The close of Mr Neilson’s explanation gives a decided 
turn to the statement put about respecting the perfor- 
mance alluded to; which was, that the band ‘ could not 
As Mr Neilson 
has had sufficient proof heretofore that we owe him any- 
thing but ill-will, so are we happy upon the present occa- 
sion to give him the opportunity of contradicting a state- 


play his additional accompaniments.’ 


ment, which, as related to us, did, we confess, convey 
no very favourable opinion of his modesty, which is in- 
separable from real talent at any age, and is absolutely 
inestimable in youtb.]' 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


FOURTH CONCERT, MONDAY, APRIL 9, 1832. 


ACT I. 
Sinfonia, No. 1 : : ° - Moscheles 
Aria, Madame Puzzt, ‘ Deh per questo’ (La Cle- 
menza di Tito) . ° - Mozart 
Fantasia Clarinett, Mr Wittman F . Baermann 
Cantata, Mr Branam, ‘ David's Lament’ - Neukomm 
Violoncello Obligato, Mr Linney. 
Overture, Egmont . Beethoven 
ACT Il. 
Sinfonia, Letter R - Haydn 
Aria, Madame SrockHavs SEN, ‘ Dove sono * (Le 
Nozze di Figaro) . pS - Mozart 
Concerty Violin, Mr Evtason Beethoven 
Terzetto, M: adame SrockHausen, Madame Pe art, 
and Mr Brana, ‘O dolce e caro istante’ (Gli 
Orazi ed iC uriazi) ° . . Cimarosa 
Overture, Die Zanberflote Mozart 


Leader, Mr Mori. —Condector, Mr MoscHetes. 

Mr MoscuE ces occasioned us an agreeable surprise on 
Monday evening. When we heard that a Symphony of 
his composition was to be performed, we did not expect 
much more than an extended fantasia; instead of which 
we were treated with the whole regular series of move- 
ments appointed for the symphony class of writing, legiti- 

mately constructed, beautifully scored, and amply charged 
with good melodies. Those movements with which we 
were most gratified, were, the first, the adagio, and the 
trio; the two last of which contained some lovely fea- 
tures for the wind instruments, and were besides charm. 
ing as well as original melodies, The finale unfortunately 
was unequal to the others both in construction and treat- 
ment. To our feelings it appeared too much broken into 
parcels, instead of flowing on towards the close in one 
grand and continuous tide upon a well-worked subject. 
Let us however repeat, that we were delighted with the 
composition altogether, and at the same time express a 
hope, that it may be found to have the least merit of any 
work of the same class that this clever musician may 
hereafter bring forward at the Philharmonic society. 

At no concert in Europe, we will venture to say, would 
the audience have tolerated at all such a performance as 
that of Madame Puzzi in the beautiful aria from ‘La 
Clemenza di Tito;’ even here it was well hissed. What 
with her defective intonation, meretricious style, and con- 
summate ignorance of the sentiment of the music (more- 
over altering whole passages) we have not witnessed a 
more impertinent and disgraceful exhibition at these con- 
certs,—if we except perhaps the performance of the 
‘ Recordare’ a fortnight since. The directors are entirely 
to blame for allowing the performance to proceed after 
the Saturday’s previous rehearsal. If they do not receive 
a formal remonstrance from the subscribers, on account 
of these frequent failures, they will be compelled next 
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year to fill their rooms by other means than that of sell- 
ing their tickets. : 

Mr Willman’s playing and tone in Baermann’s fantasia 
were absolute perfection, and he was greeted according 
to his deserts. The music however was not attractive ; 
it consisted of a number of variations upon a subject not 
worth the treatment. 

We have before noticed the Chevalier Neukomm’s 
cantata, when it was performed at the Oratorios, ‘To our 
ears it wants relief, and is chiefly meritorious in the in- 
strumental department. The compose: writes delightfully 
for a band. Whenever the sentiment of a song makes a 
powerful appeal to the senses of Mr Braham, he is sure to 
give to it the utmost effect: and upon the present occa- 
sion he did so; yet he was at times too vehement for the 
actual strength of his tone ; he evidently betrayed that he 
had no corps de reserve—a little more, and fone it would 
not have been, but a shriek. 

The grand overture to Egmont closed the first act. We 
do not remember to have heard the band play in finer 
style than throughout the present evening. Haydn’s sym- 
phony, the adagio of which was, to our entire satisfac- 
tion, encored, was a rich treat. It would at all times be 
worth the selection, if it were for the sole purpose of 
witnessing the astonishing powers of Dragonetti in the 
finale. For the rare combination of fine taste, expression, 
and execution, he and Paganini make the nearest ap- 
proach to a miracle that perhaps ever existed in the 
musical world. Mozart and Beethoven, it is true, pos- 
sessed a gift over and above their extraordinary power as 
performers; when speaking of the former two eminent 
men, we of course had reference only to mechanical 
accomplishment, and in this we cannot conceive of their 
having ever been surpassed. 

It would have been well that the vapid artists in the 
modern Italian school could have heard Madame Stock- 
hausen’s manner of singing the delicious aria, ‘ Dove 
Sono,’ from the Figaro: for purity of tone, correct ex- 
pression, and chaste ornament, we have not heard its 
equal for many months, She deservedly received a uni- 
versal and enthusiastic applause, At the close of this 
very charming performance we quitted the room. 








THEATRICALS. 


Kine’s THEATRE. 
Mr Moncx Mason would lead us to believe from his 
prospectus that he is quite competent to distinguish good 


music from common-place and bad music. We would 
gladly know whieh of the operas he has brought forward 
since the opening of the King’s Theatre, he would place 
(taken as a whole performance) under the head of good 
and sterling music. Next, we should be curious to know 
what portion of the Guilietta é Romeo of Vacai he dis- 
tinctly denominates “ good;’’ and lastly, which move- 
ment, which phrase, which solitary feature in the instru- 
mentation he would pronounce to be a piece of invention, 
and as such worth hearing. He must know as well as 
we, that there is not a single passage throughout the 
opera which was performed for the first time on Tuesday 
evening that has not been repeated a hundred times by 
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Rossini and his followers within the last ten years; and 
The fact 
is, that the lessee has the tact to find out the quality of 
composition which is level with the capacity of his 
singers, and the taste of a certain party iu his audience ; 





we challenge him to coutradict this assertion. 


and he is not unwilling to compromise his own judgment, 


with the pledge set forth in his prospectus. The music 


of Signor Vacai is a tissue of quackery ; his style of con- 
ducting it in the ¢rchestra was still more so; for to 
judge from his elaborate action one would suppose it to 
consist of the most complicated and enormous difficulties ; 
and lastly, the speed with which he contrived at the 
close of the performance to be behind the curtain, to- 
gether with the complexion of the persons who called 
him forward, completed the drollery of the whole affair. 
We never left that house more thoroughly"wearied and 
disgusted. 

With the new-old opera appeared a new performer— 
Madame Grandolfi. Much previous talk had been cir- 
culated of her dazzling beauty—that she was the hand- 


somest woman in Europe—and so forth. Before the 
curtain drew up, bills were handed round, stating that 
she was “ extremely indisposed,”’ but rather than dis. 
appoint the public would — the character she had 
undertaken—that of Romeo, She gave no evidence of 
iudisposition either in voice or manner. Her countenance 
is unquestionably very nendeoree, but it is incapable of 
varied expression. er eyes are singularly fine, and 
teeth as if they had been ‘made to order.’ Her person 
we could not so well judge of on account of the cloak and 
scarf, &c. that were heaped upon it; but we should judge 
it to be symmetrical. Her legs are decidedly not so. The 
general cast of her features is of that determined character, 
that one could fancy their perfect steadiness while signing 
the order for an Auto da fé. Her style of singing is 
ordinary, and the quality of her voice unpleasant ; it is 
wailing and querulous, Her pretentions as an actress are 
inferior to her oiher qualifications, We came away dis- 
appointed with Madame Grandolfi. She too was calle: 
for!—Oh! the humbug!—No one who respects real 
talent will now think dene this misused compliment 
where it is due. 

L’ Anneau Magique concluded the evening’s perform- 
ance. Two new dancers, Signor Samengo and Madame 
Brugnoli, persons of fextraordinary accomplishment, kept 
the audience in a state of considerable excitation. Their 
feats of agility were indeed wonderful. Mr Mason made no 
stumping in his prospectus about his corps de Ballet ; it 
were to be wished he had not done so with respect to the 
music, our disappointment might then have been reversed. 








Masors v. Mrnors.—On Monday night, Mr E. L. 
Bulwer gave notice of a motion for Thursday, May 31, of 
a “ Bill to allow the free performance of the drama at 
minor theatres.’’ 








10 CORLESPONDENTS, 
We have to apologise to several Correspondents for emi'ting to 


acknowledge their favours. On Saturday we hope to discharge 
this arrear, 
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‘Wheaitrical Ree siatte. 


Performances Commence —At the Ite lian Opera, on Tueday, at 4 past 
8: the doors are opened one hour before.—Drury Lanc—Covent 
Garden--Olympic—-City —7.— Queen’s—Adelphi— New Strand—4 be- 
fore 7.— Surrey—Sadler’s , Wells—4 pas st 6.— Coburg—} past 6. The 
doors are opened half an hour bejore the time of Commencing. 


Thursday, yy, April 12 
FRENCH PLAYS. 


On commencera & Sept Heures et demie par 
L’HOMME DIFFICILE A VIVRE. 
Madame de Courval, Mme Theodore. Marie, Mlle Olivier. 
Rémi, M. Arnal. Gourval, M. Laporte. 


Suivi de 
LA FETE DE MA FEMME. 
Agathe Foninard, Mlle St Ange. Virginie, Mile Olivier, 
M. Fouinard, M. Arnal. 


On Finira par 
LES CUISINIERES, 
Madame Chiffart, Mile Amélie. Victoire, Mlle Mayer. 
M. Chiffart, M.Cloup. Frangois, M. Laporte. 
DRURY LANE. 
Mr Prancne’s Play, entitled 
THE COMPACT. 
Donna Isabel D’Aguilar, MrsFaucit, Jacinta, Mrs Humby. 
Margarita, MissChaplin. Carlos the Third, Mr Younge, 
Count D’ Aranda, Mr Cooke. Nunez, Mr Eaton, 
The Archbishop of Greneda, Mr Farren. 

Marquis de Luna, Mr Thompson. Don Florez, Mr Brindal. 
Don Manuel Velasco, MrCooper. Gil Zote, Mr Harley. 
Lope Mendez, Mr H. Wallack. Marco, Mr Salter. 
Juan Ravagos. Mr Wallack. Roque, Mr C Jones. 
Gaspar, Mr Cathie. Blas, Mr Hatton. Perez, Mr Fenton. 
Pequillo, Mr Bishop, Pepe, Mr Ross. 


To conclude with Mr D, Jerrotn’s Domestic Drama, entitled 
THE RENT DAY. 

In the covrse of which will be realized the subjects of the 
popular Engravings after Wilkie ;—viz. * The Rent Day,’ 
and * Distraining for Rent.’ 

Rachel Heywood, Miss Phillips. Polly Briggs, Mrs Humby. 
Grantley, Mr Brindal. Old Crumbs, Mr Younge. 

Martin Heywood, Mr Wallack. Toby Heywood, Mr Cooper. 
Bullfrog, Mr Harley. Silver Jack, Mr H. Wallack. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Mr Surripan Kiswices’ s Play of 
THE HUNCHBACK. 
Julia, Miss Fanny Kemble. Helen, Miss Taylor. 
Master Walter, Mr Sheridan Knowles, 
Sir Thomas Clifford, Mr C- Kemble. 

Lord Tinsel, Mr Wrench. Master Wilford, Mr J. Mason. 
Modus, Mr Abbott. Master Heartwell, Mr Evans. 
Fathom, Mr Meadows. Thomas, Mr Barnes, 
Steplen, Mr Payne. Gaylove, Mr Henry, 











After which, Mozart's Opera of 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 
Countess Almaviva, Miss Inverarity. 

Susanna, Miss Shirreff. Barbariva, Miss Cawse. 
Count Alwmaviva, Mr Wrench. Fiorello, Mr Duruset. 
Figaro, MrG. Penson. Antonio, Mr Bartley, 

Basil, Mr Morley. Sebastian, Mr Benedict. 
Cherubino, Miss Taylor. 

To-morrow, No Performance. 





ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A New Burletta, called 
WOMAN’S gt tee 
Miss Flashington, Mrs Glover. Fav, Mr J. Vinine. 
After which, Mr fl Bayuy's New Burletta, called 
MY ELEVENTH DAY. 
Mrs Long Singleton. Madame Vestris 
Mr Long Singieton, Mr Liston. 
To which will be added, Mr C. Dancr’s Burletta of 
HE’S NOT A-MISS! 
Mrs Prettyman, Mrs Glover. 
Price Prettyman, Mr Lision. 
To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Messrs PLancn 
and ©. Dancr, of 
OLYMPIC DEVILS. 


Orpheus, Madame Vestris, | Eurydice, Miss Forde, 


SURREY. 


For the Benefit of Miss Vincent. 
Korzesve's Play, entitled 
LOVERS’ VOWS! 
Agatha Friberg, Mrs W. West. 
Amelia Wildenheim, Miss Vincent. 
Frederick, Mr Elton, Verdun, Mr Williams. 
After which. 
DON GIOVANNT! 
Don Giovanni, Miss Vincent. 
Leporello, Mr Vale. 
To conclude with . 
HARLEQUIN HOAX. 


Columbine, Miss Viucent. Harlequin, Mr Vale. 


NEW STRAND THEATRE. 


| For the Benefit of Mr Rayner. 
An Opera, called 
THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE. 
Countess Rosalvina, Miss Somerville. 
Count Belino, Mr Edwin. Marcelli, Mr Edwin. 
After which, 
HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
Mrs Kitty, Mrs Waylett. Lovell, Mr Rayner. 
To conclude with 


THE FIELD OF FORTY FOOTSTEPS. 




















| Friday, April £33. 
DRU RY LANE. 


A SELECTION OF ANTI riENT AND MODERN 
MUSIC. 








ADELPHI. 
MR YATES’S VIEWS OF HIMSELF AND 
OTHERS. 
WITH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS, 
NEW STRAND THEATRE. 
LENTEN LUCUBRATIONS. 
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